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BY THOMAS F. KYAN. 



The Democrats of the South for many years controlled the 
policy of the Democratic Party, and the Democratic Party direct- 
ed the policy of the nation. Until the question of slavery divided 
North and South, the influence of the Democracy of the South 
was always cast in favor of those conservative policies which had 
the approval of the best intellects of the North, and which tended 
to the equal benefit of both sections. For the period of sixty years 
ending in 1861, out of fifteen administrations there were only 
two which were not Democratic; and of the thirteen Presiden- 
tial terms served by Democratic Presidents, nine were served by 
men from the Southern States and six by the three founders of 
Democracy — Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. 

During these sixty years, the nation moved steadily forward 
in a path of prosperity, which was interrupted only by those 
checks which are almost inevitable in the rapid expansion of a 
young and undeveloped country. The territory of the Union was 
extended from the narrow fringe along the Alleghenies to Florida, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Eio Grande on the south, and to the 
shores of the western ocean. The productive and civilized popu- 
lation of the country spread across the Mississippi Valley and 
began the line of settlements which was to link the Middle West 
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with the Pacific Coast. The gold standard had become the mone- 
tary system of the country; and, in spite of the errors usual in 
new countries, the banking system of the more conservative 
Southern States, like Virginia, Louisiana and South Carolina, 
had been adjusted on sound and safe principles. Federal legisla- 
tion was confined in the main to the province prescribed for it by 
the Constitution. Taxes were levied in a manner to afford some 
degree of protection to young industries, without the attempt to 
legislate in favor of classes and sections which became too con- 
spicuous a feature of the legislation of the forty years which fol- 
lowed. The Constitution as it stood after the adoption of the 
" Bill of Rights " remained substantially unaltered ; and no Presi- 
dent had ventured to advocate an amendment to the Constitution, 
changing the relation of the States to the Federal Union, simply 
as a political expedient to meet a popular clamor. 

The question which now confronts the Democrats of the South 
is, whether these conditions can be restored and a return made, 
for another period of half a century or more, to conservative 
Democratic government, with the healthy progress which marked 
those early years of the creation and building of the nation. It 
lies largely with the Democrats of the South to determine whether 
this shall be, or whether the Democratic Party shall continue, by 
pursuing false gods and strange doctrines, to alarm those who by 
the sweat of their brow have acquired some stake in the wealth 
of the country, and shall turn its back upon the principles of 
Jefferson and Madison to adopt those of Karl Marx and the state 
socialists of Europe. 

Democratic Party leadership at the present time carries a re- 
sponsibility such as has rarely fallen to the lot of a statesman. It 
involves success or failure in the effort to preserve, in this coun- 
try, those conditions of well-ordered liberty which have drawn to 
our shores the poor and oppressed of other lands, by the guaran- 
tees afforded by our form of government that here should prevail 
for every man freedom of conscience, freedom to labor and to 
contract for his labor or its products, and equality of opportunity 
to seek for his products a free market, unfettered by restrictive 
national laws such as erect artificial barriers between State and 
State or citizen and citizen. 

It would be fitting that the delegates to the next Democratic 
National Convention from all the States of the South should act 
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together, in support of a policy and candidates. Such a policy 
and such candidates need not and should not be sectional. To 
make them so would defeat the very purpose of the union of the 
South, which should be to appeal to the confidence of the voters 
of those Northern States which are capable of contributing to 
the election of a Democratic President and Vice-President. 

The Democrats of the Southern States, if they act together, 
can exercise the same controlling voice in the next Democratic 
National Convention which they exercised in so many conven- 
tions previous to the fatal break over slavery at Charleston. The 
slavery issue, with all that pertained to it, has been eliminated 
from Federal politics. If the embers of a radicalism which de- 
sires to inflict negro rule upon the Southern States occasionally 
flicker into a flame in Washington, it is all the more the duty of 
the men of the South to stand together for policies which mean 
conservatism and promise victory ; and it is certain that in so doing 
they will not lack the support of every Democrat and of many 
conservative Eepublicans in the Northern States. 

The next Democratic National Convention will consist of 994 
delegates. This total includes the allotment made at the last 
National Convention of six votes each to all the Territories, in- 
cluding Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. Of this number 
498 will constitute a majority, and 663 will be necessary to make 
up the two-thirds required to nominate candidates under the time- 
honored rule of a Democratic convention. The votes of 332 dele- 
gates would constitute more than one-third of the Convention 
and would prevent an unwise nomination. The Southern States, 
including Maryland, Delaware and the other border States, will 
have in the National Convention a total of 338 votes. These 
votes are sufficient to prevent an unwise nomination. 

It is obvious, however, that, if the Democrats of the South 
decide to cast their influence in favor of conservative policies 
and candidates, they will receive powerful support from the 
Northern States, and especially from those of the Bast and the 
Middle West. The eastern group of States alone, comprising New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, will have 
252 votes in the Convention, and with the South would make up 
a total of 590 votes. In order to obtain the remaining 73 votes 
required to make two-thirds of the National Convention, it would 
be necessary to look to such States of the Middle West as Indiana 
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with 30 votes, Illinois with 54, Michigan with 28, Minnesota with 
22, and Wisconsin with 26. The delegates of Indiana and Il- 
linois, with those of the South and East, would constitute two- 
thirds of the Convention and give overwhelming preponderance 
to any policy upon which those States agreed. Illinois and Wis- 
consin, or the group made up of Indiana, Michigan and Minne- 
sota, would also be sufficient, with the South and East, to make 
two-thirds. 

In determining what shall be the policy of the next Democratic 
National Convention, the action of the South will be almost de- 
cisive, if the conservative men of that section exert themselves to 
resiime their old influence in the party. It is high time that the 
Democrats of the South realized that they have nothing to gain 
by coquetting with Populism,' or by following vagaries which have 
excited the distrust of conservative and thoughtful men every- 
where, and which, during the last six years, have too often united 
against the Democratic Party all who had a dollar to lose by the 
debasement of the metallic standard, or whose success was to be 
sought by the exertion of their hands or brains. The Democratic 
Party won its repeated victories from 1800 to 1860, and its vic- 
tories of 1876, 1884 and 1892, because it advocated those con- 
servative policies which lay at the foundation of party doctrine 
in the time of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, and which 
inspired in the country the conviction that a Democratic 
administration meant strict adherence to the Constitution, careful 
economy in public expenditures, and the administration of laws 
regarding taxation and privilege which would conform most 
nearly to the theory of equal rights and privileges for all and the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Among those policies, a 
return to which at the present time would bring strength to the 
party, these may be enumerated: 

(1) A moderate tariff for revenue, without prejudice to domes- 
tic industries; 

(2) A sound currency; 

(3) Moderation in public expenditures; 

(4) The restriction of the Federal government to its legitimate 
functions, and opposition to the further extension of its powers 
over the acts and industries of the people of the States. 

In the formulation of a tariff policy the question of free trade 
in its absolute sense may properly be eliminated. It has always 
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been the policy of our government, as it is of nearly every civil- 
ized government, to rely upon customs duties for a considerable 
part of its revenue. The only method of doing this which departs 
radically from the American system is the English method of 
levying duties on articles, like sugar, tobacco, tea and coffee, 
which are produced exclusively abroad, and which therefore do 
not compete with domestic products. It is safe to say that no 
Democratic administration in the near future will seriously pro- 
pose such a policy. The cry of free trade, directed against any 
policy which has ever been seriously proposed by a responsible 
Democratic statesman, is grossly misleading. It has been used 
simply as a bugaboo to scare children and to " fry the fat " out 
of protected interests. 

The question of the tariff, therefore^ reduces itself to this: 
whether, in distributing duties over a long list of articles, certain 
reductions shall be made upon those articles which are most 
highly taxed, and which may come into competition with the 
products of American mills. It is safe to say that no Democratic 
Congress which can be elected will pass a measure that will wipe 
out protection or reduce it upon highly finished products below a 
reasonable protective point. Upon what constitutes a reasonable 
protective point there will be wide differences of opinion between 
the manufacturer, for whom every increase of duty means addi- 
tional profits and a special license for the use of inferior 
machinery and antiquated plants, and the consumer, who believes 
that he should be free to purchase what he needs in the cheapest 
market. Upon these questions it is not worth while to enter here. 
It is sufficient to say that whatever is done by the Democratic 
Party, if again placed in power by the support of the South, 
should have due regard to the reasonable needs of American 
manufactures, but should not prostitute Congress to the con- 
temptible part of acting as the pliant tool of special interests. 
Upon this proposition, in spite of the outcry and outlay of these 
interests, the Democratic Party may safely appeal to the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the nation. 

The Democratic Party was the first champion of the gold 
standard in the United States, and its leaders have been among 
the foremost in advocating an intelligent reform of the bank- 
note currency. When the gold standard first became law in 1834, 
it was largely by the efforts of Thomas Benton and Andrew Jack- 
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son, both Southern men, one of whom earned the epithet of 
" Old Bullion " by his firm devotion to that standard. At a later 
date, after the country had been plunged into the abyss of depreci- 
ated paper, against the advice of the conservative bankers of New 
York, and when faltering steps were being taken to restore gold 
payments, it was Southern men, like Bayard of Delaware, Hill of 
Georgia, Lamar of Mississippi, and Garland of Arkansas, who lent 
their votes in critical emergencies in support of the return to 
specie payments and sound money and in saving the Bepublican 
Party in Congress from its own worst elements. 

It is needless to recite the history of the Tesolute fight 
made by the last two Democratic administrations for the gold 
standard and against the debasement of the currency. While 
Democratic Secretaries of the Treasury, like Daniel Manning, 
Charles S. Fairchild and John G. Carlisle, were struggling to 
counteract the effects of Eepublican silver legislation, Bepublican 
Presidents, Secretaries and Senators were denouncing their action, 
and sending roving bimetallic commissions abroad to demonstrate 
their desire to make new concessions to the enemies of the gold 
standard. It is the testimony of John Sherman that the silver 
law of 1890 was passed because a Bepublican President could not 
be counted upon to veto a free coinage bill. How different the 
record of the Democratic President who followed, who was willing 
to sacrifice his party, if need be, to the preservation of the gold 
standard and the maintenance of the national honor! Both 
Presidents followed the historic precedents of their parties, — the 
Bepublican, in looking to government interference with monetary 
laws as a means of creating value ; the Democrat, in looking to the 
bullion in the coin as the test of value, which law might recognize 
but could not alter. 

Secretary Carlisle was the pioneer in the official presentation 
to Congress of a comprehensive plan of bank-note reform, which 
has since received the approval in principle of such eminent Be- 
publican Secretaries of the Treasury as Mr. Gage and Mr. Shaw. 
This question is one which the South might well take up as pecu- 
liarly related to its prosperity. The bank-note does not differ 
essentially in its character from the certified check or certificate 
of deposit, except that it is issued in printed form for even 
amounts in order to pass conveniently from hand to hand. The 
government is not justified in putting restrictions on the issue 
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of bank-notes any more than on the acceptance of deposits by a 
bank, except so far as those restrictions are necessary to the 
security of the public and for carrying out the purpose of a note 
as a convenient means of transferring credit and capital. 

The question of a proper paper currency is more important to 
the South than to the commercial centres of the North, because 
the bank-note is better adapted to communities where banking 
facilities are widely separated and where comparatively few 
people keep bank accounts, than to communities where banks are 
on almost every corner and a check-book is in every man's drawer. 
Republican legislation has imposed a tax of ten per cent, upon 
instruments of credit in the form of bank-notes when issued by 
State banks, and has imposed a tax of one per cent, and other 
serious fetters upon such issues by a national bank. This is not 
the place to argue the question whether State banks should be 
again permitted to issue notes. To a certain extent, the knitting 
together of all parts of the country by the railway, telegraph and 
telephone systems makes it desirable that whatever currency is 
used should be uniform throughout the nation. When this point 
is conceded, however, it by no means follows that restrictions 
should be imposed by law upon the use of bank-notes beyond such 
as are required to secure the safety and uniformity of the notes 
and thereby insure their convenience to the public who use them. 

Laws which impose such restrictions upon the issue of notes 
in printed form and impose no restrictions upon the use of credit 
in the form of the certified check, the deposit receipt and the 
pass book, are an injurious discrimination against the agricul- 
tural sections of the West as well as the South. Such a dis- 
crimination it should be one of the first cares of a Democratic 
administration to remove. Secretary Carlisle pointed the way 
in his admirable report to Congress in 1894. His Eepublican 
successors have followed in his footsteps, but a Eepublican Con- 
gress has thus far refused to accept their suggestions. The Ee- 
publican Party, by perpetual discussion and continued inaction, 
apparently confesses its incompetence to deal with the question. 
It should be one of the first duties of a Democratic administration 
to take up this problem and solve it, in accordance with the needs 
of the great commercial development to which the country has 
attained. For this purpose a Democratic administration would 
have the support and aid of the ablest men of both parties. 
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Moderation in public expenditures has been one of the historic 
policies of the Democratic Party. If there has ever been a ten- 
dency to carry economy too far, it has been more than counter- 
balanced by Eepubliean extravagance, and is an error which is 
too rare in the administration of modern governments. The 
ordinary expenditures of the United States have increased from 
$260,226,935 or $4.63 per capita for 1885, to $487,713,791 or 
$6.39 per capita for 1900, and $509,967,353 or $6.56 per capita 
for 1901. A part of this great increase has, no doubt, been occa- 
sioned by the growth of the country and by the new classes of 
functions imposed by Eepubliean legislation upon the Federal 
government ; but the question whether these new expenditures are 
justified goes deeper than the mere salary roll of a new bureau, 
and touches the vital Democratic doctrine whether these new 
functions ought in any case to be imposed upon the Federal gov- 
ernment. Upon this issue of economy and the strict scrutiny of 
public expenditures, Mr. Tilden achieved his victory of 1876, 
and Mr. Cleveland commended himself to the confidence of the 
Democrats of New York and the nation. The South, which 
profits only in a limited degree by the wealth arising from new 
inventions, railway extension, and the economies in production 
obtained by improved industrial management, is less disposed, 
perhaps, than the North to witness with patience the lavishing 
of the money raised by taxation upon objects of doubtful utility 
or beyond the legitimate scope of Federal action. 

Upon the vital question of the scope of Federal power, the 
Democrats of the South can afford to take a position which con- 
forms to the historical teachings of Jefferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe. The people of the South have suffered enough from abuse 
of Federal power, — from the presence of United States deputy- 
marshals at their elbows when they are seeking to govern them- 
selves, from the intervention of Federal courts to foist upon them 
laws and decisions which would not be enacted by their own 
Legislatures and could not be enforced by their local courts, — to 
make them think twice before giving their sanction to the further 
extension of Federal authority. They are likely to realize more 
clearly perhaps than the people of the North and West, whose 
domestic institutions have been less subject to such interference, 
what it would mean if a constitutional amendment or a statute 
should extend the power of the Federal government to all the 
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many questions affecting corporations established under the laws 
of the States. They would again have Federal judges invading 
every province of their domestic life, passing upon the legality 
and interpretation of those laws which they had formed to regu- 
late limited liability in stock companies, to provide for the distri- 
bution of the assets of such companies and to regulate their em- 
ployment of labor and all the points at which they come in contact 
in production, transportation and distribution with the individual 
in his private life. The South can well afford to support a policy 
of conservatism and candid examination of the great economic 
problems which have been raised by combinations of capital and 
the consolidation of industries, without being swept off its feet 
by the clamor for some action, however hasty and ill considered, 
to prove that the party in power is ready to cater to the popular 
prejudice of the moment. In judging of the attitude of the two 
parties on this and kindred questions, thoughtful men are not 
likely to overlook the contrast drawn by a powerful New York 
newspaper, which was among the most earnest supporters of Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt in 1900, regarding " the tremendous serv- 
ice" rendered by the last Democratic administration "in the 
summer of 1894 as the conservator of property rights and govern- 
ment by law, when it never once thought of proposing arbitration 
with mob violence, but inaugurated other and effective measures 
under the existing statutes of the United States." 

Local self-government and the rights reserved to the States 
are among the most essential safeguards of our institutions. A 
system of checks and balances, which shall prevent encroachment 
by one department of government upon another, or by either upon 
the people, is the essential feature which distinguishes our Repub- 
lic from those centralized bureaucracies which mimic representa- 
tive government on the Continent of Europe and in Latin Amer- 
ica. It will be a day of dark portent for the future of our institu- 
tions when the Federal government lays its heavy hand on every 
man's shoulder, and reaches down into his private business and 
his household life. Such interference is tolerated at the custom- 
houses and in the manufacture of liquor and cigars, because it is 
limited to the special purposes of taxation; but if the time ever 
comes when the same degree of interference is extended to all 
the relations of life, the American republic will represent a sys- 
tematized machine only waiting the firm hand of a Caesar or a 
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Napoleon to divert its potent enginery to personal and dangerous 
ends. If a President can lawfully interfere between one class of 
employers and their employees, he can interfere in all, and the 
safeguards of State law and local courts will become as impotent 
as the empty forms of the Roman constitution under Augustus. 

It should be the policy of the Democratic Party of the South 
to turn the keen sunlight of sound principles upon present-day 
questions, and to seek solutions in harmony with our institutions 
instead of destructive of them. So jealous were the American' 
people of the undue extension of Federal power that, in many 
of the States, they voted for ratification of the Constitution only 
upon the implied condition that it should be amended so as to 
better guard their rights. The first ten amendments, popularly 
known as "The Bill of Rights," crystallized this popular de- 
mand. They were adopted by the First Congress and were 
promptly ratified. The last of these ten amendments declared 
that: "The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people." To guard the rights 
of the States and of the people under the Constitution has been 
the historic mission of the Democratic Party, and is more than 
ever its obligation of to-day. To guard the Constitution against 
those who would impair or destroy it, is necessary to prevent our 
system of checks and balances from being perverted into a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy, capable of being turned by incompetence, 
ambition, or misdirected zeal, in moments of popular passion, 
against those political attributes of the citizen which " the Bill 
of Rights " declares to be sacred. " The Constitution as it is," 
is a battle-cry which may come to have a vital meaning, and 
which may again array those who love their country under the 
banner of the Democratic Party. 

"Let me exhort and conjure you," wrote Junius, "never 
to suffer an invasion of your political constitution, however 
minute the instance may appear, to pass by, without a deter- 
mined, persevering resistance." There has of late been an 
evasion of the Constitution which was but the first step to an 
invasion of it. Nothing has happened in forty years that has 
given more concern to all thoughtful men than the usurpation 
by the Executive of the power to interfere between the employer 
and the employed. Furthermore, it is impossible to disconnect 
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it from the expressed intention to force an amendment, to the 
Constitution, for ends wholly at variance with its spirit and 
with the intent of its framers — ends than which nothing could 
ultimately prove more subversive of the rights of the States or 
more destructive of the very foundations of the Government 
itself. It will be for the Democracy to offer a determined, 
persevering and overwhelming resistance to all such trespass. 
Fealty to the Constitution and a proper respect to the principles 
therein inculcated by our fathers, are a sufficient guide and in- 
spiration to party conduct. With them, defeat may be honor- 
able and success be at least deserved. 

All these suggestions of policy for the Democratic Party of 
the South hark back to the vital Democratic principle, that there 
shall be the least possible interference by the state with private 
rights, and that the citizen shall be free under equal laws to seek 
and welcome opportunity wherever it is found. In this freedom 
of action by individuals, acting singly and in voluntary associa- 
tion, to follow their own bent, lies the secret of the industrial 
efficiency which has made us the envy of the over-governed, cen- 
tralized and paternal states of the Old World. Their economic 
history should be a warning to us against the application here 
of those principles of government interference which shut up 
industry in the narrow rut of official routine, and which stifle 
invention, enterprise and energy by seeking to rob the possessor 
of those qualities of the fruits of their exercise. The funda- 
mental policy of the Democratic Party is the policy of industrial 
freedom. This policy, heretofore respected by all parties within 
our own broad limits, if not in our relations with other peoples, 
is now threatened by the application of the nostrums which 
handicap the industry of Germany, Prance and Eussia. The 
ball and chain of government interference with manufactures, 
with the Bourse and with exchanges, which they are compelled 
to drag along in the unequal race with America, it is now pro- 
posed that we shall fasten upon our own free limbs, in order 
that our industries may not reduce the cost of their products to 
too low a point, and may not reap too rich a reward for their 
economy and efficiency ! 

Against these new follies of budding state-socialism, the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Union can afford to array itself with un- 
flinching faith, and in such a movement the Democrats of the 
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South should be the leaders. Such an attitude would be in har- 
mony with the Democratic faith of the past; it would be in har- 
mony with the best aspirations of the Democracy for the future. 
Upon the subject of the tariff, freedom from undue favors to 
special interests; upon the currency, freedom for the use of 
credit in all forms which are useful to industry, without any 
further regulation than public safety and convenience require; 
upon public expenditures, freedom from waste and excessive 
taxation; upon the regulation of corporations, freedom from 
special favors and from any interference except such as is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of equal opportunity for all under equal 
laws, — these doctrines, adapted to present conditions, are in 
harmony in each case with the fundamental teachings of the 
fathers of Democracy; they are in harmony with the interests 
of the South; and, what is more, they are in harmony with the 
true interests of the nation, and the continuance of its progress 
in the paths marked out by the founders of the Eepublic and 
the framers of the Constitution. 

Thomas P. Ryan. 



